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Chats With the Editor 
Four Plates for Three Men 


I have said it before. I say it 
again. The people who sell Adventist books 
have more interesting experiences than any- 
one else. Here’s another story that really 
proves it! 

Juan Hernandez was selling Great Con- 
troversy in the Philippine Islands. He had 
taken many orders and had promised the 
customers he would deliver their books on 
a certain day. That day had come, and Juan 
was setting out to make the deliveries. 

He had packed the books in a large box, 
which was now so heavy that he asked two 
young men to go with him to help carry it. 

Presently, the three came to a river. 
There was no bridge, only a small boat. 

Juan and his friends put the box on the 
boat and started across. I don’t know 
whether the water was rough, or whether 
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the box was too big for the boat. But about 
halfway across the box slipped off and sank 


. to the bottom. Juan was horrified. The 


water would ruin the books. The people, 
who needed to know what the books said, 
would never get to read them. And they 
cost a lot of money. 

The three young men and the boatman 
tried to pull the box up, but it was too 


heavy. | 
“We'll have to pray,” Juan said, an 


reverently the three young men asked God 
for help. To their amazement, the box 
floated to the surface all by itself, and they 
were able to pull it ashore. 

But alas! the box was badly broken. 
Surely the books inside were ruined. 

Juan pulled some of them out. The water 
had not reached them! Not a one was 
damaged! 

Exciting? I told you so! But that’s not all. 

Juan and his friends went on and deliv- 
ered the books. That evening, quite late, 
they asked a man whether they might spend 
the night at his house. 

The man said they could. “But, first,” he 
said, “wouldn’t you like something to eat?” 

It was past suppertime, and the three 
young men were hungry. 

“You stay in this room and rest,” said 
the man. “I’ll go into the next room and 
prepare the meal.” 

Soon he called them to eat. Gratefully, 
the three went in and sat down. They 
noticed four plates at the table and asked 
the man, “Are you going to eat with us?” 

“Oh, no,” said the man. “I’ve eaten. 
That’s for your friend.” 

“Friend?” questioned Juan. “What 
friend? There are only three of us.” 

“Oh, no,” said the man. “I saw a fourth 
person come in with you.” 

And that man was right. Remember 


when three young men were thrown into 
the fire, there was a Fourth with them! And 


this day, when three young men saw :@ 


books fall into the water, there was 
Fourth with them, too. There is always a 
Fourth when three young people go out to 
sell God’s books. 


Your friend, 
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PAULO 


Boat Boy on 


the. Amazon 


By ENID SPARKS 


AULO loved the mighty river. He en- 

joyed the sound of its waters more than 
he did his mother’s chanting. He loved it 
more than the stern voice of his father. The 
river often seemed to laugh and play, but 
his father thought only of hard work. 

Paulo preferred the river to the fierce- 
looking wooden gods his parents worshiped. 
No one had ever told him of the great God 
of heaven and His Son, Jesus. Paulo’s grand- 
father had assured him that the Amazon 
flowed for thousands of miles through 
mountains, dense forests, and beautiful val- 
leys past hundreds of small villages. The 
river thrilled Paulo when it flowed gently; 
it thrilled him even more when it roared 
and snarled in full flood. 

One night the high waters swept away 
Paulo’s house and family. The neighbors 


rushed to fish the family out of the water, 
but the house floated away. 

“I suppose you still love the river,” Paulo's 
angry father growled. “I don’t! It’s nothing 
but a thief!” 

Paulo’s father built a new house farther 
from the river. Now Paulo had to slip away 
from home to watch the water. He loved to 
see the boats, even though they always went 
by, for they never stopped at his village, it 
was so small. Sometimes he would paddle 
out in his canoe and follow the boats as far 
as he dared, just watching the people. 

One day he was idling along beside a 
boat, dreaming about how thrilling it would 
be to work on a boat and live all the time on 
the water. A sweet-faced woman called to 
him. He could not understand what she 

To page 16 





It was in a boat like this that Paulo traveled up the long Amazon River with the missionaries. 
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The Day God Warned Me 


By DOROTHY MARSHALL 


pany so often most of us do something 
we are sorry for. We wish we had never 
thought of the idea. Our parents are an- 
gry with us, we are sure God is displeased, 
and we don’t like ourselves at all for a while. 

I was about ten years old. I was not an 
Adventist, but belonged to another church. 
We were told we should dress simply, but 
it was all right to wear a little jewelry, and 
all my girl friends wore it if they had it. 

About this time my father gave my 
mother a glittering rhinestone necklace. I 
didn’t think I had ever seen anything so 
pretty. Several times I would open the 
drawer it was in and lift it carefully out. I 
held it up to the light in order to see the 
hundreds of colors that seemed to escape 
from each stone. How I wished I had a neck- 
lace like it! How I wished I could wear it! 

I did wear it. I took it out of the drawer 
one morning and wore it to school. It was 
not until lunchtime that I remembered my 
mother would want to wear it to the church 
supper that night. I began to worry. I must 
remember to replace it as soon as I arrived 
home from school. 

All the girls at school gathered around 
to look at the beautiful necklace. “Where 
did you get it?” one girl asked. 

“A rich uncle,” I said, digging myself 
deeper and deeper in the lie. 

I didn’t know you had a necklace like 
that,” said Alice, my best friend. She knew 
everything about me, so it was natural that 
she was concerned. 

“It was given me just a few days ago.” I 
lied again. I was beginning to feel miser- 


able. I wished I had never seen the neck- 
lace or, at least, that I had not worn it. 

During class, in the afternoon, I forgot 
all about the necklace. I had decided to put 
it back in the drawer as soon as I got home, 
so mother could wear it that night. 

Before Alice and I parted after school, 
she promised to come to my house and go 
to the church supper with my mother and 
me. “Six o'clock,” I called to her, as she 
went down another street. 

“Tl be there,” she said. 

I was home almost a half hour before I 
thought of the necklace again. As usual I 
had put my books in my room, taken off my 
coat and hat, and had drunk a glass of milk. 
As soon as I remembered I put one hand to 
my throat. 

The necklace wasn’t there! 

Where could it be? I began to search 
frantically through the house, in every place 
I had been and even a few I hadn't. Mother 
looked puzzled. “What are you looking for, 
Dorothy?” she asked. 

“My homework,” I said. There was an- 
other lie. How many would it take before 
I was done with this affair? Could God for- 
give me for such a terrible wrong? 

I put on my hat and coat and retraced my 
steps to the school. The necklace wasn’t any- 


where along the way. At the school I “@ q 


the janitor and asked him if I could look fo: 
a necklace I had lost. 

“Sure,” he said. “I'll help you.” And he 
did. We searched the classrooms where I 
had been that afternoon, the gym, and every 
hall. We didn’t find it. 
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“Thank you for helping me,” I said as I 
left. 

“I'm sorry we didn’t find it,” he said. 

I smiled at him, but the smile didn’t last 
long, because the tears came as I searched 
the sidewalks I had traveled on my way 
home. My eyes were blurred as I stared 
down at them, but I strained to examine ev- 
ery inch. The necklace wasn’t there. It wasn’t 
anywhere. Could someone else have found 
it? What would mother say? What would 
my father say? Silently I prayed. I didn’t 
pray that God would help me solve my 
problem, because I knew I had done wrong, 
but that He would make me strong to bear 
that punishment that I knew must come. I 
was old enough to know right from wrong 
and I knew it was wrong to wear the neck- 
lace. And when I did wrong I knew I 
should be punished. 

As I entered the house my mother met 
me at the door. “Hurry, Dorothy, or we'll be 
late,” she said. I saw she already had on 
her good blue dress, the one she always wore 
the necklace with. She ran upstairs as I stood 
watching her. Soon she would open the 
drawer and find the necklace gone. 

My prayers were answered at that mo- 
ment. I felt strong and confident. I would 
tell my mother the truth. It was the only 
way—God’s way. I followed mother up- 
stairs and into her room. She was standing 
in front of her mirror and—why, she was 
putting around her neck the necklace I 
had lost! I blinked my eyes in utter aston- 
ishment. Mother turned to me. 

“How does it look, dear?” she said. 

My mouth fell open. “Very pretty,” I 
mumbled. I had to make another decision. 
Now that mother had the necklace should 
I still tell her what I had done? The guilty 
feeling I had carried with me all day re- 
turned. I knew the only way to lose that 
feeling was to tell the truth. “Mom.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I wore your necklace to school today,” 
I said quickly. “I don’t know how it got in 
the drawer, but I lost it this afternoon.” 

My mother was puzzled. “I found it on 
the dining room table. I thought I had mis- 
placed it,” she said. 

Then I explained how I went back to 

To page 22 
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When mother wasn’t looking | would slip the neck- 
lace from the drawer. How | wished | could wear it! 
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When fire broke out in the village where John and Goralic were exiled, they fought it hard. 


Chapter 4: Siberia at Last 


T FIRST the local inspector of the jail 

at Kursk treated the exiles very harshly. 

One day as he passed their cell, he stopped 
to speak with them. 

“What did you do that made the Govern- 
ment decide to send you to Siberia? Only 
the worst criminals and very dangerous 
persons are sent there.” 

“We are not criminals and we have not 
tried to injure the Government,’ John re- 
plied. “We are Protestant preachers, teach- 
ing only those things that we find in the 
Bible.” 

“But that is impossible!” the man re- 
plied. “I have never heard of persons being 
exiled for their religion. You should not be 
punished for that.” 

From that time he became their friend. 
He did everything he could to make their 
stay in prison more comfortable, even ob- 
taining special food for them. 

While in this prison, one of the group 
decided to write a petition to the Czarina, 
the wife of the ruler of all Russia, asking 
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that they be permitted to settle somewhere 
in Northern European Russia, rather than 
being forced to go over the Ural Moun- 
tains into the desolate wastes of the far 
north. This letter was written secretly on 
very thin paper and handed, when no one 
was looking, to the daughter of one of the 
prisoners when she came to bid her father 
farewell. Sometime later this girl managed 
to pass the letter to one of the ladies in 
the imperial court, who handed it to the 
Czarina. This petition was to prove of great 
importance to John Jacques and Goralic 
later on. 

After several weeks spent in Kursk jail] 
the march to the north and east went on. 
Most of the time the exiles traveled by 
train, stopping at local jails from time to 
time. One by one they left the cities behind 
them—Tula, Samara, Penza. They came to 
know the jails of these towns very well. 
Some were not too bad, but others were 
terrible. In most of them the exiles were 
locked up with hardened criminals. In the 














ESCAPE from SIBERIA 


By VIRGIL 


darkness of the night, thieves prowled 
through the cells, stealing everything they 
could lay their hands on. One poor man 
had the soles of his shoes completely re- 
moved one night while he slept. The thief 
was evidently looking for money he thought 
might be hidden there. 

The train slowly wound its way over the 
Ural Mountains. One afternoon they ar- 
rived at Chelyabinsk, the first town of im- 
portance in Asiatic Russia. In bitter cold 
the prisoners were marched five miles 
through the streets of the city to the trans- 
portation center. The people of the town 
clapped their hands with joy when they 
saw them, as they believed they were Ger- 
man prisoners captured by their brave 
soldiers in the war; actually, most of the 
exiles were loyal Russians. 

In Chelyabinsk the prisoners were told 
that there were too many of them to go in 
one train, therefore half of them would have 
to remain in the jail for a week or more. 
John and his companions were among those 
chosen to stay behind. The thieves in that 
particular jail were unusually bold, the 
food was poor, and what little there was 
fell chiefly into the hands of the greatest 
rogues. As he had some money in the 
office, Goralic approached the warden and 
asked him to use it to buy some better 
food. He did, but charged the men three 
imes the usual price for the food. When 
they complained to him about this, he 
tauntingly replied, “Why don’t you go out 
and buy for yourself if you aren't satis- 
fied?” 

After two weeks in this miserable jail 
they left by train for Tomsk, one of the 
important towns in western Siberia, a 
three-day journey. It was night when they 
arrived at Tomsk. The moment they stepped 
off the train they realized that they had 


ROBINSON 


entered a new, cold, bitter country. They 
could hardly breathe. The temperature was 
forty degrees below zero. Down the street 
they were marched, the crisp snow crunch- 
ing under their feet. The jail proved to be a 
large white building on the outskirts of the 
town. The outside proved to be the only 
white thing about it, for the inside was 
filthy. After three days in a large room 
with the worst type of criminals, John and 
the other preachers were taken out and put 
into another cell with some prisoners of 
war. This was a welcome change. 

One evening after a week in the Tomsk 
prison, the jailer stopped in front of the 
preachers’ cell and read out the names of 
the prisoners to be sent on over the last 
five hundred miles, into the still colder 
lands of the north. Although they knew 
how they would suffer from lack of warm 
clothing, the preachers looked forward with 
keen delight to getting out of their last 
jail, and reaching some place where they 
would no longer be locked up every night. 
John, Goralic, and their Baptist friends were 
told they would depart the next morning. 
God had heard the prayers they offered day 
after day that they might not be separated 
on that long journey, and they were still 
together. 

From this time on, they were not so 
closely guarded as before. Only two guards 
cared for the twenty-five prisoners. Flash- 
ing swords were seen seldom, resting now 
most of the time in their sheaths. There 
was little danger 6f anyone’s escaping into 
the dense forests of that frozen country. 

Before leaving Tomsk, each prisoner had 
been taken into a small office and told the 
name of his place of exile and given nine- 
teen rubles (about $9.50) for purchasing 
warm boots and clothing. Under guard they 
had visited the nearby market, where they 
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"THe BATTLE WHICH PROVED THE 
SUPERIORITY OF IRONCLAD SHIPS, AND 
THEREFORE OPENING A NEW ERA IN NAVAL 
WARFARE, WAS FOUGHT ON MARCH 9, /862, 
AT HAMPTON ROADS, VIRGINIA. IT INVOLVED 
THE UNION'S MOQW/70R AND THE CONFEDERATE 
MERRIMAC. WITH ITS REVOLVING TURRET 
BAND FASTER SPEED, THE MOM/TOR ROUTED 
THE ENEMY AND WAS ABLE TO HOLD THE 
BY BLOCKADE AND PROTECT THE SHIPS AT 
FORTRESS MONROE. Garza), 
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ARTISTS, WE FIND THE ITALIAN, 
MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI, 
WHO WAS BORN MARCH 6, 1475, WHEN 
ABOUT SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 
MICHELANGELO SUFFERED A SEVERE 
BLOW ON THE NOSE FROM A 
JEALOUS ART STUDENT WHICH 
DISFIGURED HIM FOR LIFE. IN 
THE FIELD OF ARCHITECTURE, 
HE DESIGNED ,8UT OID NOT 
LIVE TO SEE BUILT, THE 
FAMOUS DOME OF 
ST. PETER'S, IN ROME 


BORN THIS AONTH 


18- GROVER CLEVELAND, 1837 
29- JOHN TYLER , 1790 








purchased the warmest things they could 
find—felt boots, fur mittens, caps, and so 
forth. 

When they got back to the station, they 
found a long line of horses and sleighs in 
readiness to start the last five-hundred-mile 
journey. It was already dark, and the stars 
twinkled down on the frosty scene. The 
hearts of the prisoners were lighter than 
they had been in many months. John had 
been seriously ill for many days. Goralic 
approached the guard and requested per- 
mission to take John on his own sled where 
he could care for him, and this was granted. 
It was nearly midnight before they reached 
the village where they were to sleep. 

Each morning they Were on their way 
again, and so they continued, day after day, 
sleeping in a different village each night. 
During much of the time they traveled 
on the ice of the mighty Ob River, which 
in Siberia flows northward to empty into 
the Arctic Sea. The ice was more than ten 
feet thick. The settlements on the banks 
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became farther and farther apart. By this 
time it was nearly March, and winter was 
beginning to lose its grip. 

Now John and Goralic could understand 
why the Lord had permitted the long delay 
at Kursk. Had they come two months earlier, 
they would have found the cold much harder 
to bear, and in their weakened condition, 
caused by the terrible experiences in the 
jails, they might have died of the cold. 
From time to time they passed small crosses 
sticking up through the snow marking the 
final resting place of poor exiles who had 
died on the dreadful journey. 


On and on they traveled into the frozen 


north, through ever-deepening snow. Each 
day some of the'sleds were upset. John 
himself was thrown off into the snow many 
times. Finally the last day of their journey 
came. At noon they left the river and fol- 
lowed a winding road through tall pine 
trees. Then out of the whiteness they saw 
the dark shapes of houses, and were told by 

To page 17 














In a very surprising way God supplied 


School Fees 


for Jean and Gillian 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


ie lights were out, and the house that 
stood all by itself was dark, but it was not 
silent. 

In the main bedroom, mother and father 
were talking in whispers. They were dis- 
cussing budgets and money matters in a 
worried sort of way and did not want the 
children to hear. 

“But must we really take the children 
out of church school?” mother asked. 

“Well,” replied father slowly, “there's 
milk and bread and groceries and clothes 



































and bank payments and the dentist's bill 
and ” And here father did some arith- 
metic. He added up all the bills and took 
them away from the money in the pay 
check. There was nothing left over. Noth- 
ing at all for school fees. 

In the other room, Jean and Gillian also 
were talking in whispers. They had guessed 
about the money difficulty and realized that 
the only expense that could be removed was 
the church school tuition. 

“I suppose if we have to go to public 
school, we have to; but I guess they haven't 
a teacher as nice as Miss Cuzon.” 

“And fancy,’ moaned Gillian, “going to 
school without Alene.” Then after a second 
she added, “But I don’t believe God wants 
us to leave, and somehow we'll get the fees.” 

Silence fell and sleep crept in. But even 
in their dreams the girls saw dollars and 
cents and bills and school fees. 

Next day, as father stood working at his 
bench, the owner of the furniture-making 
business where he worked came up to him. 

“Harry,” he said, “the business is expand- 
ing and I want you to be foreman of the new 
section I am adding. You get on well with 
the men, and I know your religion will 
assure your honesty.” 

Then he added the very welcome words, 
“Of course, you'll receive a raise in pay.” 

“So you see,” father told the girls when 
he arrived home, “God has provided the 
church school fees.” To page 17 
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“There was too much money in my pay envelope,” 
said father to the boss. “I know,” said the boss. “You 
see, | no longer need your services as foreman.” 
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it seemed there was something to stop her! 


Every time Beth wanted to do as she pleased 


“There's Always Something!” 


By ELVA B. 


HERE'S always something!” grumbled 

Beth. “It’s ‘Make the bed, ‘Wash the 
dishes, ‘Dust the furniture,’ ‘Peel the pota- 
toes,’ ‘Go to school!’ Always something!” 

“What is it now, Beth?” asked Aunt Sally. 

“Oh, this time it’s ‘Stay with little Bruce.’ 
Mother said I could go to the picnic, but 
someone got sick and wanted mother right 
away. So off she goes and tells me I’ve got 
to look after Bruce, but I mustn’t take him 
to the picnic, for he has a cold and might 
get worse.” 

Quite obviously, Beth was sure she was 
the most badly treated girl in all the world. 

Bruce came into the kitchen just in time 
to find that he was the cause of Beth’s un- 
happiness. Bruce was four, and most of the 
time he was the dearly loved little brother, 
but today he was the just “something” that 
Beth was unhappy about. 

“Bruce, you go outside and get the mud 
off those shoes. You are making my clean 
floor look horrid,” Beth snapped. 

“Don’t be cross with Bruce,” Aunt Sally 
said gently, but Beth retorted, “I don’t care. 
I could go to the picnic if it weren't for 
him.” 

“I know of a little boy who felt the same 
way Once upon a time,” replied Aunt Sally 
mysteriously. 

“Who?” snapped Beth, curious, but anx- 
ious to keep aunty from thinking so. 

“The little boy who didn’t want to be 
bothered was about your age when it hap- 
pened. He was my father, your grandfather.” 

Beth tuned in with both ears. She knew 
grandpa. But it must have been a very long 
time ago when grandpa was a little boy. 

“You must remember, Beth, that other 
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big brothers and sisters have had the same 
problem you are having with your little 
brother. It has been going on for many 
generations. Do you remember Miriam, 
who had to look after her little brother 
Moses? That was a very long time ago. But 
let's talk about grandpa’s problem, which 
happened not nearly so far back as that. 

“Your grandpa told me the story when I 
was a little girl, and it helped me to be more 
kind to my little sisters. Grandpa’s name 
was Peter. 

“In grandpa’s day people didn’t travel as 
much as they do now. Most folks didn’t 
have cars, and money for train fares was 
scarce. Peter lived in the country, and in the 
nearest town there was to be a great event. 
The President of the United States was to 
be there and make a speech on April 16. 
There were no radios at the time, but the 
newspapers were full of the news. 

“Peter was about your age, and his parents 
promised him he could go and see the 
President. Of course, he would have to walk 
most of the way, but he didn’t mind. 

“One of those ‘somethings’ that you say 
always get in the way got in the way that 
day. A relative became ill, and Peter’s par- 
ents drove away with the horse and carriage 
to try to help. They were disappointed n 
to see the President, but this was a ceri 
illness. 

“They gave their final instructions to 
Peter before they left. ‘Look after little 
brother, they said. ‘We know you wanted 
to see the President, but now we think you 
had better not go, for little brother isn’t well, 
and since it is April you might be caught in 
a shower and he would get his feet wet.’ 














“They saw the disappointment on Peter's 
face and added, ‘If you can get a ride all 
the way to town and back, we won’t mind 
if you go. But little brother's feet must not 
get wet and he must not walk much, for he 
would get too tired.’ 

“Peter grumbled to himself as his parents 

drove away. You see, Bet, ‘there was always 
something’ even in that long ago. Peter 
ecided he would start out with little 
rother and he would surely get a ride 
somewhere along the way. He didn’t mind 
walking all the way—it wasn’t too far for 
him—but little brother! Well, there was al- 
ways something! 

“Peter and little brother walked some 
distance before a horse and carriage came 
along. Peter waved, but the carriage was full 
and the horses trotted on down the road. 
The boys had walked for some time when 
other carriages passed, but none stopped to 
pick them up, and little brother began to 
complain. 

“Peter began to be worried about little 
brother, but he was annoyed too. Why 
should he have to be bothered with little 





brother when there was a chance to see the 
President! 

“Soon little brother gave out and they had 
to sit by the road for a rest. Peter knew he 
should go back home, and he couldn’t wait 
much longer to start, for one of the April 
showers was on its way. Very unhappily, he 
turned back. The boys stopped often to rest, 
for little brother said he was hot and wanted 
a drink. Peter didn’t know that the little 
head was hot with fever, and anyway little 
brother just had to wait for a drink until 
they were home. That’s what Peter told him 
crossly. 

“Before they reached home, rain started 
to fall and little brother's feet were wet. As 
soon as the boys were in the house Peter 
took the wet shoes off, gave little brother a 
drink, and put him to bed. The rest of the 
day he felt very sorry for himself—all be- 
cause little brother was his responsibility. 

“When the parents came home they 
worked all through the night to bring little 
brother's temperature down.” 

Aunt Sally paused, and her face looked 
sad. To page 22 
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Little brother’s legs were getting so weary, but the carriage rushed by without even slowing down. 
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| yesag was restless and feeling mean in- 
side. He wanted to do something he 
knew very well he ought not to do. He 
tried to get rid of the thought. But it seemed 
to hang to his mind like a cocklebur that 
you think you have pulled off your pants 
leg, only to find it fastened to your sweater 
instead. 

He was at grandpa’s house, and what was 
there for a fellow to do at grandpa’s house? 
Not a thing. If he mentioned that he was 
tired and wanted to do something, grandpa 
would launch into a long talk about how, 
when he was a boy, he did not have all the 
nice things James had. If he were James, he 
would be sure to say, he would spend some 
of his time just being thankful he had a 
bicycle and a whole bookcase of books and 
a magic lantern and a phonograph. 

“We had one book in our house, besides 
the Bible,” grandpa told him once, “and let 
me tell you I read it so many times that I 
knew what the next page was before I 
turned to it. It was Pélgrim’s Progress. Oh, 
but I liked it, and I got so I could say a lot 
of it by heart. Nothing like learning things 
by heart. Later, ma got a book of poems 
and things from a peddler. A Speaker, she 
called it, and we just ate it up. I can see us 
all sitting there by ma’s big kitchen range, 
with pa reading that book. Say, but those 
were happy times. Nowadays, children don’t 
want to stay home. They want to be on the 
hoof and the set and the hip and the hur- 
rah.” 

Oh, yes, he knew grandpa would launch 
into that; or grandma would tell how she 
could not even go to school when the 
weather was bad. But that did not solve the 
problem of tonight. 

Five years before, on a warm May day, 
James’s father had died, and left him and 
mother alone when he was only seven. He 
had thrown his arms around his mother and 
cried so hard he thought his head would 
burst. Daddy had been sick, but James had 
not thought he would die. What would they 
do without daddy? Daddy, who had made 
him kites, and whittled out little boats for 
him, and made him so happy when he 
would get out his guitar and play for him. 
Before he died, he had said to James, “Son, 
I want to tell you some things. I may not 
always be with you to talk to you. I want 
you always to be strong and honor mother. 
Nothing would bow her heart down so 
much as for you to do things you know to 
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be wrong. Think twice before you dishonor 
your mother.” 

Those words were just as if they had been 
branded on James’s brain, and he could not 
get rid of them. “Don’t do anything that 
would dishonor mother. Think twice before 
you do a thing that would dishonor her.” 

Tonight, as James stood in the door, the 
music of the carnival came so loud it almost 
said words to him. It wasn’t very far to the 
carnival. All the boys at the school were 
going. (James was not able to go to church 
school.) They would recount at recess next 
day all the fun they had had, and would be 
sure to remark, “James, you ain't sayin’ 
nothin’. I bet your grandma’s apron strings 
were tight around you, eh?” and all the boys 
would laugh. It was hard to be twitted like 
that. A fellow ought to have a /ittle fun. 

But even then, James heard that kind 
voice, silenced for so long, speaking to him 
across the years: “Think twice before you 
do anything ...” 

But James was so out of sorts tonight he 
brushed it away. Mother was gone, looking 
after a sick patient, and had been gone for 
two weeks. He had been to see her that aft- 
ernoon. Then he had come home and gone 
for a ride on his bicycle. Supper was past, 
and now the evening loomed ahead with 
not a thing to do. If a fellow had a brother 
of a sister, or even a cousin, it would be dif- 
ferent. But, not a thing to do—not a thing. 

James walked out on the porch and down 
the steps. 

“Where are you going, James?” ask 
grandma. 

“Oh, just for a little walk. Nothin’ to do at 
home.” : 

“Nothing to do!” cried grandpa, just as 
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“Want to win a dollar, son?” said the man to James. 
And James suddenly knew he had to make up his mind. 








WATCHER AT THE CARNIVAL 






By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 
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James was sure he would. “Why, I would 
have thought I was in heaven if I had half 
the things you have, and zi 

“Don’t stay long,” called grandma. “Looks 
as though a big rain’s coming up.” 

“I won't,” answered James. 

In spite of himself, he walked in the di- 
rection of the carnival. He seemed to be 
drawn there. Besides, lots of folks were 
walking that way. He rounded a corner, and 
there it was, with all the lights and the mu- 
sic. He remembered that Paul had said they 
sold good sea-foam taffy, and then he had a 
thought to salve his conscience with. He 
would go and get some taffy for grandma. 
He heard her say once that she loved taffy, 
but it was so much trouble boiling it right 
and pulling it, she seldom had any. 

He hastened his steps, though a little 
warning bell was ringing in his heart. He 





remembered hearing his mother read one 
day that converted young people have no 
desire for the amusements of the world. If 
that was so, he really must not be converted, 
though he had been baptized. He decided 
to think about it some other time. 

The music was louder now, and he has- 
tened his steps, so eager he was for the sights 
and the sounds of the carnival. Soon he was 
in the very midst of it. The sawdust on the 
ground, the shrill cries of the vendors— 
hawking everything from sea-foam taffy to 
hokey-pokey ice cream—were all around 
him. The hokey-pokey freezer was right 
there, and you could see the little forms 
holding the cream, swishing back and forth, 
back and forth in the briny, ice-thickened 
water. There was pink lemonade and soda 
pop, and in one stand there were hamburg- 
ers for a nickel. 











SCHOOL IS FUN! 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


It's so much fun to go to school! 
We learn so many things— 
We study laws of history, 
And learn of queens and kings. 


We learn about the North and South, 
About the East and West; 

We learn where cotton is produced, 
And where the wheat grows best. 


We also study numbers 
And learn one fourth, one third; 
We drill and drill for spelling tests 
And learn to know each word. 


I don't know what I'd do 
If | stayed home all day; 
I'd get so tired and bored 
Doing nothing, except play. 


It's such a privilege 
To go each day to school. 
We study from our Bible book 
And learn the golden rule. 


We learn to love our schoolmates 
And develop friendships true. 

It's so much fun to go to school, 
Don't you think so, too? 
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“Hamburger sandwiches, already hot 

With onion in the middle and a pickle on 

the top,” 

the men sang out, as if they had made a 
wonderful poem. At even this, James could 
turn up his nose, for he had never in all his 
life tasted meat, and the smell made him 
sick. He turned away. 
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There was the whip, with little cars full 
of pleasure seekers, being jerked this way 
and that, till the girls screamed as if a mouse 
was jumping on them. He turned away. 

Hawkers were shrilling on all sides, to 
see this, and see that. “See the fattest woman 
in the world!” “See the toothpick man! 
He’s so thin you can see his lungs work!” 
“See the baby born with two heads, kept in 
alcohol!” “See the dancing bear!” 

James walked on, realizing that he was 
at a place where he couldn’t take his guard- 
ian angel. He had a foolish feeling, wonder- 
ing whether his angel waited at the gate, 
or went back to heaven to wait for him 
there. He felt terribly uneasy. 

Finally in the midway, he wandered onto 
the gambling devices, the spinning wheels, 
the rolling balls, and the guns to shoot at 
targets. Even there, he felt he was in a place 
where the devil reigned supreme, and that 
holiness and righteousness stood offended 
and afar off. But grimly he wandered on. 
He remembered hearing grandpa talk of 
these things. 

“Don’t think they are straight, for they're 
not,” he had said. “There are tricks that a 
fellow can’t see, and the carnivals are in 
a place such a short time they aren't inves- 
tigated. Their devices are loaded and set so 
they can make someone win, when they 
want to—and they don’t want to very often, 
you can be sure.” 

James wondered if grandpa knew what 
he was talking about. Grandpa was terribly 
old-fashioned in some ways, and he might 
be thinking of something else. 

James stopped for a minute and looked 
at a wheel where a person—if he was lucky 
—could win a doll. He counted forty peo- 
ple who came and spun the wheel, and not 
a one won anything. One man bought ten 
chances after a while. They cost a dollar, 
and that was a lot of money in those days. 
He won a doll, but James reflected that the 
dolls could be bought at the store for thirty- 
nine cents. It wasn’t much to win, certainly. 

James wandered on. He saw other de- 
vices. Finally, he saw one that attracted him, 
for it was arranged on the principle of an 
angle in geometry. Many people were 
swinging the big ball to get a dollar, and of 
course not getting a single thing. 

The man would set a pin up at a certain 
place, and you were to take the ball, which 
was hung from a chain, and send it off. On 

To page 18 
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The Balky Mule 


By BERT 


.* WAS a forty-mule team hitched to a 
heavy load of logs. It made a long string 
of mules. But one of those mules was balky. 
When the pulling began he would rear 
back and throw himself flat. 

Now, when the team this mule was in 
was only two mules, he could make plenty 
of trouble. But when it came to stopping 
the team when there were thirty-nine other 
mules ready and willing to go, it was a 
different story. When this balky mule threw 
himself, the other mules went right on and 
dragged him over the sharp stones and sand 
of a very rough mountain road. How glad 
that mule was to get on his feet again 
when the great team stopped! 

In my schoolwork I have had a few 
balky pupils. Balky mules and horses are 
bad enough, but balky pupils are worse. 
What would I have done if it had not been 
for some pupils who never balked, pupils 
who could always be depended upon to do 
the tasks I gave them! 

Samuel, Joseph, and Daniel were Bible 
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boys that were not balky. Their teachers 
must have loved them. 

Sometimes in my first days in a new 
school I have given tests to find out who 
were my dependable pupils—the ones that 
wouldn't balk. 

I would write on the blackboard a prob- 
lem in arithmetic, a problem a bit out of 
the ordinary, but easy enough that sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-graders could work it. 

Once the problem was: A farmer sold 
34 bushels of oats and 26 bushels of corn 
for $62.90. He received for the oats 35 
cents more per bushel than for the corn. 
What was the price of each per bushel? 

The pupils were sent to the blackboard 
to work. While the classes of other pupils 
were reciting, I eagerly watched those pupils 
at the board. One by one they all quit but 
Sammie. I like to call him Sammie, for he 
was like the Samuel of the Bible. 

As they quit, one by one, I dismissed 
them with the word that it was no disgrace 
if they couldn’t get the problem, for it was 
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When the balky mule balked in a 40-mule team like this, the 39 other mules just dragged him along. 
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a bit unusual. They were all glad to leave 
it—all but Sammie. He stuck to it for 
more than an hour. 

When I told him he might go to his 
seat he said, “But I want to get this prob- 
lem.” 1 couldn’t help him till recess time, 
but he worked and waited. Then when | 
gave him just one little hint he said, “Oh, 
I see it now.” And he did see it and right 
away worked it out and proved it. All that 
school year Sammie was one of my de- 
pendable boys—never balking at any task. 

In later years Sammie finished high 
school and college. He even became one of 
the teachers in his college. Today he is a 
member of a national board that occasionally 
calls him to Washington, D.C., to advise the 
officers of Government. Wasn't he headed 
that way back there as a dependable school- 
boy? 

God has a great program—the greatest 
program that ever was—of changing a 
world of sinful men and bringing them 
back to Eden. He wants to hitch every boy 
and girl onto that program. He needs 
Josephs and Daniels and Sammies. He 
needs you. 


Are you a balky mule? Or are you like 
Sammie? 

Can you work the problem Mr. Rhoads 
put on the blackboard? Try it. After you’ve 
worked hard, look at the correct answer 
on page 22. 





Paulo, Boat Boy on the Amazon 
From page 3 


said, but as he looked up, she tossed some- 
thing to him. Quick as a flash, Paulo caught 
it. It was pieces of paper bound together 
with a black cover. On the pages were 
marks that looked like muddy bird tracts. 

Paulo took the bundle to the village and 
some of the people laughed at the funny 
scratches. But one man, who was visiting 
the village, said, “Oh, that is the white 
man’s Holy Book. It tells about a good Man, 
Jesus, who never swore, never chewed betel 
nut, never gambled. If you hang a white 
sheet in the trees that boat will stop at your 
village. It stopped at our village to help 
the sick people when we did that.” 

After much coaxing, Paulo persuaded his 
father and two brothers to help him hang a 
white sheet in a tree. 
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How his heart pounded with excitement 
one day when he saw the mission launch 
slowing down! Quickly he jumped into his 
dugout canoe and raced to help the mis- 
sionary and his wife ashore. 

At first, his mother was afraid to have the 
white people enter her home, but the kind 
smiles of the missionaries soon dispelled her 
fears. In the hut was nothing but a few dirty 
blankets, a few earthen bowls, and a kettle. 
Paulo couldn't resist showing his one pre- 
cious treasure to the visitors. 

“Look, Mary,” the missionary exclaimed 
to his wife. “It is one of our Bibles.” Turn- 
ing to Paulo, he asked, “Would you like to 
learn to read this Book?” 

“Yes,” answered Paulo. “I do want to learn 
to read it. Someday I want to live on a boat. 
I love the mighty river.” 

“Jim, we must take him to our school, 
where he can learn to read and write,” said 
the missionary’s wife to her husband. To 
her, Paulo seemed a bright, ambitious boy. 

“Til ask his father if he can go,” suggested 
the missionary. 

“No, no,” protested Paulo’s father. “He 
must stay and hoe the garden and gather 
the wood. He is nothing but a lazy twelve- 
year-old boy who loves to sit by that hateful 
river and dream.” 

But finally, after much persuading, the 
father consented. Paulo took the Bible and 
was soon aboard the mission launch on his 
way to school. 

How he worked and studied at the mis- 
sion school! But the biggest thrill came 
when the missionaries let him help them 
on the mission boat. 

Whenever the mission launch stopped at 
a small village, Paulo would soon have a 
group of children gathered around him. He 
would proudly show them his Bible and 
tell them some wonderful story of Jesus. 

“We want to know more about Jesus,” 
the Indian children would beg when he 
stopped. 

“We know you do,” answered Paulo. 
“That is the reason the white boys and 
girls in distant lands give their money to 
send the mission boat to you. We bring you 
medicine for your sick bodies and the story 
of Jesus to make you happier.” 

As Paulo would start to tell the boys and 
girls good-by, he would hand the tallest 
boy the Picture Roll. “We will leave this 
Picture Roll with you until the mission 
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launch comes again,” he would tell them as 
he waved. 

So Paulo, the little Indian boy who loved 
the great river, is doing what he can to help 
spread the story of Jesus. What are you 
doing? 


: + School Fees for Jean and Gillian 
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From page 9 


Friday came, and the boss called Harry 
aside. 

“Look here, I’m terribly sorry about this, 
but there’s a traveling salesman coming to- 
night with samples. As foreman, you ought 
to see them. I know your beliefs and I 
promise it won’t happen again, but I had 
made the arrangements with the salesman 
before you were foreman. It will be only 
this once. Only once won't hurt, will it?” 

Only once. The phrase went through 
father’s mind. Only once. But it would hurt. 
He'd be letting down his standards. 

“I'm sorry, sir,’ he said, “I just can’t 
come.” 

Next week, when the opportunity of- 
fered itself, Harry spoke to his boss. 

“If my religion is going to hurt your 
business in any way, I would rather not be 
foreman. 1 would understand if you put 
someone in my place.” 

All the boss replied was, “Very well,” 
which did not let father know what he was 
thinking at all. , 

“So,” said father to the girls that night, “it 
looks as if you won't be going to church 
school very much longer.” 

Gillian confided to Jean, “God will keep 
us there somehow.” 

Friday was payday, and father found 
more money in his envelope than even 
foreman’s wages. Of course he decided there 
must have been a mistake, so he'd better 
return the extra. And then a_ horrible 
thought struck him. 

“What if this is the way the boss is using 
to lay me off? Maybe this is a kind of bonus 
to soften the blow.” 

Father’s shoulders slumped a little as he 
entered the boss's office. 

“You've given me too much money, sir.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

There was an awkward pause. Then the 
boss said, “I no longer require your services 
as foreman.” 


“This is it,” thought father. “I haven't 
got a job now.” 

“No,” continued the boss, “what this 
business needs is a production manager, 
and you're it.” 

Production manager! Father was dazed. 
There’d be all the money they needed for 
church school fees and some left over. He 
knew there was a text somewhere in the 
Bible that said God is able to do more than 
we ask or think, but at the moment, he 
couldn’t get the words right. 

“I knew God would let us stay in church 
school,” announced Gillian triumphantly, 
as she looked up the text for her father in 
Ephesians 3:20, 21: 

“Now unto him that is able to do ex- 
ceedingly abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, . . . unto him be glory.” 


Escape From Siberia 
From page 8 


their guide that it was Alatayevo, their 
final destination. One more valley, and they 
would be there. Away the horse galloped 
to overtake the others that had got ahead. 
Its sled overturned, throwing the occupants 
into the snow. Some of the exiles laughed, 
a thing they had not done for months. 

Arriving at the village, the prisoners 
were told to make their own arrangements 
about finding places to live. As John was 
too weak to move, Goralic began to search, 
and at length found a family that was will- 
ing to let them have a room for a small 
amount. The Government at that time made 
a regular allowance to all Siberian exiles, 
thus enabling them to live in a simple 
way. Some of the exiles found various ways 
of earning other small amounts by fishing 
or trapping, but John was too weak and ill 
for many weeks to do more than lie on his 
bed. But rest, nourishing food, and comfort- 
able surroundings eventually brought about 
a change, and he regained his usual health 
and good spirits. 

John and Goralic continued to bear wit- 
ness to the truth even in their lonely Sibe- 
rian village. They interested the son of the 
owner of the house and gave him a copy of 
the New Testament. They also taught him 
how to read. The parents were at first de- 
lighted. But when the young man stopped 
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making the sign of the cross, wearing a 
crucifix, or bowing to the images at home, 
they were struck with consternation and 
sent for the village priest. A violent con- 
flict broke out in the home. Every effort 
was made to break the young man’s faith. 
The parents blamed it all on the Testament. 
One day when the son left home on a fish- 
ing expedition, the father followed after. 
On finding the boy he said, “Son, I have 
come to get the Testament that the exiles 
gave you.” 

“No, Father, I cannot part with it. It is 
my most precious possession.” 

“But I have been sent by John to ask you 
to let him have it. He needs it for a short 
time and then it will be returned to you.” 
Of course, it was just a trick. John had not 
asked the father to get the Testament. 

The young man handed over the Testa- 
ment, and it was taken back to the village 
and destroyed. When he returned and 
learned that his father had tricked him, he 
still would not give up his faith. The par- 
ents were so angry that they refused to 
allow John and Goralic to live in their 
house any longer, and they were forced to 
find another place. 

Once while many of the men in the 
village were away fishing, a dangerous fire 
broke out and threatened to destroy every- 
thing. John and Goralic worked hard and 
managed to stop the progress of the fire, thus 
saving the village from destruction. The 
people were surprised to find that men 
whom they considered very bad should work 
so hard to save property that was not theirs. 
A kinder feeling then sprang up between 
the villagers and the exiles. 

Spring came, and the ice broke up on 
the river. Melting snows caused heavy 
floods. Miles of water surrounded the vil- 
lage, which was built on a small hill. The 
long summer nights were cursed by mil- 
lions of mosquitoes. Tremendous forest fires 
broke out, the smoke actually dimming the 
light of the sun. But the fires and smoke 
did help to drive the mosquitoes away. 

One morning the local police guard 
called John and Goralic to his office, and 
showed them a Government order in which 
he was commanded to transport these two 
exiles to a place called Kolguyak, still far- 
ther north. The cause for this was a com- 
plaint lodged by the local priest, who was 
afraid that John and Goralic might convert 
other members of his church. 
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Only one day was given them in which 
to prepare for this new move. The following 
morning they picked up their few belong- 
ings and hurried to the landing where they 
entered a large canoe. Two guards and a 
number of paddlers followed, and they soon 
pushed off. Day after day they rowed down 
the great river, sleeping by night along its 
banks or in an occasional riverside village. 
At length they reached their destination— 
the most northerly exile station in all Si- 
beria. It was on an island, surrounded on 
all sides by the deep and swiftly flowing 
river. The population consisted of a few 
fishermen and their families. John and Gora- 
lic joined about twenty other exiles already 
there. Truly, when they reached this spot 
they felt that the last link with civiliza- 
tion had been broken. 

(To be continued) 


Unseen Watcher at the Carnival 
From page 14 


the rebound it had to knock down the pin. 
James had just been studying about angles 
in geometry. He stood and considered, as 
the people came up, paid a dime, swung the 
ball, missed, and went away. When the man 
did it, it seemed so easy, and James knew 
that the very distance you swung it on the 
one side, would be where it came back to 
hit the pin on the other side. 

He felt in his pocket. He had three 
dimes. If he got three chances, and got 
three dollars, he could get Why, he 
could keep on till he got fifty dollars! He 
knew angles. He knew he could do it. He 
could get a bicycle and a camera and a new 
bat and He moved forward, transfixed 
by the dream. 

Suddenly he heard a voice speaking as 
clear as a bell in his inner mind. “Son, I 
want you always to be strong and honor your 
mother. Think twice before you dishonor 
your mother.” 

Standing there, in the noisy midway, he 
remembered the day daddy died. He could 
hear the minister saying again, “It is too bad. 
He is only thirty-three, and I never saw a 
more likely young man. To die so young, 
right at the gateway of life.” 

Daddy looked so sick that day. He had 
called James to his side and put his thin 
arm around him. With his feeble strength 
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he drew him close to the bed. “Daddy’s dar- 
ling boy,” he had said. “You remember al- 
ways to be good and do right. Daddy wants 
to meet you when Jesus comes.” 

Oh, he had cried at that for he had not 
known that daddy was so ill till then. It 
had been so sad, so terrible. 

Now, it was if a cloud rolled away and 
he was still at the carnival! A couple more 
folks had lost dimes and gone on. The man 

as looking at him. 

“Want to win a dollar, son?” he asked. 
“It’s easy. Look.” He swung the ball, just as 
James knew to do. 

“No!” James said, in a voice a lot louder 
than was necessary. “No, I don’t believe I 
do want to. I don’t do this sort of thing.” He 
turned away, but as he did so, he saw the 
man’s lips curl in contempt. Then the man 
cursed and turned to the next sucker, whose 
dime he took, and stood waiting for the 
next one. 

Suddenly James’s head cleared. He sud- 
denly thought to himself, “Why, why am I 
here? These are not my kind of people. A 
lot of these people are thieves and cut- 
throats, and a lot of the rest have no moral 
laws of any kind to live up to. I have—I have 
better than they ever dreamed of having.” 

He strode out of the place in such a hurry 
that he almost fell over some folks. Sud- 
denly he was on the quiet street, and the 
sounds of the carnival came only faintly 
to his senses. He walked as fast as he could, 
so that when he got home he was all out of 
breath. It was funny. He saw in a minute 
that mother was home from her patient. 
Her suitcase was sitting by the stairway, 
ready to have him carry it up the stairs for 
her. She had already gone up. Grandpa and 
grandma were in bed. Mother's patient must 
have died. She had been very, very ill, when 
James had visited mother that afternoon, 
and mother had feared she was going to die. 

He carried the suitcase up to mother’s 
door. She was walking about the room and 
had not heard him come in. Now she threw 
the door wide and cried with relief at see- 
ing him. 

“Oh, James,” she cried. “Son, I do not 
know why, but I had the most terrible feel- 
ing that you were in danger. It went all over 
me, about a half hour ago. I had just come 
into the house, from the taxi, and suddenly 
that terrible, terrible feeling came over me. 
Yes, it was just a half hour ago.” 

James looked at his watch and his heart 
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stood still. Half an hour ago he was stand- 
ing in the carnival debating whether he 
would swing that ball or not. It was then that 
the inner voice spoke to him and the words 
were as plain as if spoken by someone at his 
side. 

He smiled at his mother. He did not want 
to tell her what had happened. But years 
later, he did tell her, when he was an or- 
dained minister and had sons of his own. 
He still remembered the carnival clearly. 
His mother was visiting with him and his 
wife when he told her, and she was help- 
ing little Jimmie to learn the command- 
ments. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
James’s mother said. 

“Honah zy fadda, and zy muddah,” said 
the little boy. 

“Mother,” James suddenly said, “Mother, 
do you remember .. .” 

Oh, she did, she did remember, so well! 

“I was in danger that night, Mother. And 
it was the memory of daddy telling me 
not to dishonor you that saved me. That and 
your prayers, Mother. You told me that 
you prayed that whole half hour.” 

“I did, son, I did.” The bright tears stood 
in her kind eyes. She turned to little Jim- 
mie. 

“That thy days may be long upon the 
land,” she said. 

“Zat zy days may be long ’on ze land,” re- 
peated the little fellow, not yet realizing 
that he was learning how to be saved. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for first quarter: "Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature” 


X!—Flowers 


(MARCH 14) 


Memory VERSE: “Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these” 
(Matthew 6:28, 29). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Song of Solomon 2:11, 12 and Isaiah 53:1, 
2. Read the memory verse over several times, 
thinking of its meaning. 


SUNDAY 
Jesus Talks of Flowers 


Open your Bible to Matthew 6. 


To Jesus everything in nature had a deep 
meaning and expressed the love of God. How 
He wished that all the people among whom He 
lived could read nature’s messages and learn 
from them. 

One day when He was addressing a great 
crowd of people who had followed Him up into 
a mountain, He spoke to them about the things 
that touched them most. He told them that true 
happiness came from right doing, that the im- 
portant things to seek were not temporal things, 
but spiritual things—love, faith, and trust. 

Many of His listeners were worried—they were 
never sure whether their fishing boats or their 
farms or gardens would bring in enough money 
for their simple wants. Their anxiety showed on 
their faces. Jesus wanted to bring a message to 
these anxious ones. His gaze fell on the beautiful 
wild flowers growing around them. God had 
clothed these flowers in their lovely and varied 
colors, and the same Creator who cared for them 
would surely look after His human children. 
Read what He said in verses 28 and 29. 

Solomon was one of the best-dressed men who 
ever lived. When the Queen of Sheba went to 
visit him, his apparel and that of his servants 
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were among the many things that she saw and 
admired. Yet, says Jesus, even Solomon’s beauti- 
ful clothes could not compare to the loveliness 
of a lily. 

Perhaps you have some flowers in or around 
your home right now—daffodils or forsythia, 
hyacinths or tulips or crocuses. Think of the 
many shades of color these flowers have, the 
pinks and mauves, creams and yellows. Think 
of the built-in perfume of the lily of the valley 
and the rose. If God cared enough to make them 
so beautiful, does He not care for us and want 
us to have the best? 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 19 (1923 ed., p. 17). 

THINK! Do you really “consider” 
flowers Jesus has made? 

Pray to read the lesson of the Father’s love 
in the flowers He has made. 


the lovely 


MONDAY 
Flowers a Symbol of Purity and Righteousness 


Open your Bible to Psalm 144. 

In his growing years the child of godly parents 
is compared in the Bible to a plant. Read what 
verse 12 tells us. 

Christ was called a “tender plant’ (Isa. 53: 
1, 2). Just as a beautiful lily can grow out of 
ugly-looking black soil, so our Lord grew up 
as a beautiful plant in the ugly environment of 
wickedness in the village of Nazareth. And in the 
same way His children, whatever their surround- 
ings and circumstances, are able, by God’s grace, 
to grow up into beautiful plants, giving glory 
to the Creator. 

“The lily springing from the black soil is 
brought to perfection by the power of God. 
‘Even so will the life of God unfold in every 
human soul that will yield itself to the ministry 
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of grace.’”—Harotp W. CiarkK, The Ministry 
of Nature, p. 53. 

Just as a plant gives out a beautiful perfume, 
so the Christian must give out the sweet per- 
fume of love and kindness and goodness. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 129; 
top of p. 130 (pocket ed., p. 123, par. 2; top of 
p. 124). 

Tutnk! Is your life like a tender plant, grow- 
ing into a thing of beauty even from difficult 
circumstances? 

Pray to rise above surroundings that may 
appear unattractive. 


TUESDAY 
The Fading Flower 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 40. 


The part of the plant that we call the flower 
does not last for very long in the total life of 
the plant; but it is the part we notice first 
because it is usually colorful and attractive. At 
the base of the petals that form the flower is 
the part of the plant called the seed pod. As the 
petals fade, the seed pod gets bigger and bigger. 
No doubt you have watched an apple or orange 
tree some time, or a tomato plant. You have seen 
the flower bloom and then fade and fall, but 
the little hard round part that is left where 
the flower once bloomed—the seed pod—grows 
bigger and bigger until it becomes the ripe fruit 
we wait eagerly for. This fruit contains the 
seeds that will eventually fall into the ground 
and grow into new plants. This is part of the 
cycle of plant life set in operation by the Creator. 
Read verse 7. 

If the flowers did not fade, the fruit could not 
grow. We can learn a lesson from this. “In our 
experience it may be necessary for some beauti- 
ful things to be taken away in order to make 
fruit bearing possible.’—HaroLp W. CLark, The 
Ministry of Nature, p. 52. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 143, 144 (1956 ed., pp. 
96, 97). 

THINK! Are you making the most out of every 
phase of your growing life? 

Pray to do the best each day and week and 
year as it comes. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Flower That God Was Disappointed In 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 28. 

The sight of a flower that fades before its time 
is very sad. Maybe some time when you have 
gone for a walk you have brought in some wild 
flowers. They looked very beautiful when you 
plucked them, but you carried them in your 
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warm hands in the hot sun, and they lost their 
beauty. 

God said at one time that one of the twelve 
tribes was like a fading flower. Look in verses 
1 and 4 and see which one of the tribes it was 
and what made it look like a fading flower. 

God had had high hopes for the tribe of 
Ephraim, but gradually they had turned from 
worship of the true God to the worship of idols 
and had become intemperate. They had lost the 
beauty they once had and were now like fading 
flowers. God’s children are like flowers in a 
garden, showing forth His glory; but if we turn 
aside from God, if we set our hearts on other 
things that attract us, then we are setting up 
false gods in our lives, and He will have to say 
of us, as He said of the tribe of Ephraim, “You 
are like flowers that fade.” 

For further reading: Counsels to Teachers, p. 
303, par. 3 

THINK! Are you a bright flower in the Master’s 
garden? 

Pray to be kept from setting up idols in your 
heart. 


THURSDAY 


More Lessons From Flowers 


Flowers teach us a lesson of hope of eternal 
life. We know that although the flower dies, it 
will shed its seeds and the next spring a new 
plant will come to life. 

Have you noticed how flowers will always turn 
to the sun? You put a plant in the window and 
the flower will turn its back on the darkness 
of the room and seek the sunshine outside. So 
we must keep our faces turned toward Jesus, 
the Sun of Righteousness. 

As we see the flowers fade and die we can 
think of something that never dies, but is always 
alive. See what Peter says about it, in verses 
24 and 25. 

God’s Word is continually blooming with the 
messages of love and hope that we need. 

One day, if we are faithful, we shall be able 
to enjoy flowers that never fade or die. Sister 
White was given a vision of the earth made 
new one day, and she told about this experience 
in these words: “I saw another field full of all 
kinds of flowers, and as I plucked them, I cried 
out, ‘They will never fade.’ Next I saw a field 
of tall grass, most glorious to behold; it was liv- 
ing green, and had a reflection of silver and gold, 
as it waved proudly to the glory of King Jesus.” 
—Early Writings, p. 18. 

For further reading: Education, p. 114, par. 3. 


Tuink! Are you getting ready for that land 
where the flowers never fade? 

Pray to keep your face turned to the Sun of 
Righteousness. 


FRIDAY 


Check on your knowledge of this week’s les- 
son by answering the following questions: 

1. Why did Jesus tell us to “consider the 
lilies’? (Matt. 6:28, 29.) 

2. What king of Israel did Jesus say was not 
more beautifully clothed than are the lilies of 
the field? (Matt. 6:29.) 

3. Why was Jesus called a “tender plant’? 
(Monday’s assignment.) 

4. What lesson can we learn from the fact 
that the flower dies before the fruit ripens? 
(Tuesday’s assignment.) 

5. To what did God liken the tribe of Ephraim 
when they turned to the worship of idols? (Isa. 
28:1.) 


6. What lesson does Peter draw from a fading 
flower? (1 Peter 1:24, 25.) 


Review the memory verse. 
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The Day God Warned Me 
From page 5 


school, and how the janitor helped me look 
for it. “I’m sorry, Mom. I'll never do a thing 
like that again.” 

For a moment mother looked angry, then 
her eyes softened and she took me in her 
arms. “It was wrong to take the necklace, 
Dorothy, I guess you know that now. But 
you have suffered enough, haven’t you?” 

“No, I should be punished.” 

She smiled. “And you have been. You 
have also learned never to take other peo- 
ple’s things. Do you understand?” 

“Yes. Yes, I do understand.” Never, 
never would I ever take anything without 
asking, no matter how beautiful I thought 
it was. My mother was right. 

“Come now, let’s go to the church sup- 
per,” mother said, and led me out of the 
room. 

As we were coming downstairs the front 
doorbell rang. I knew it would be Alice and 
ran ahead and opened the door. 

Alice said, “Hello,” then glanced at my 
mother. She saw the necklace. “You're 
wearing Dorothy’s necklace,” she said to 
mom. 

I held my head high as I said, “It belongs 
to my mother.” 

“Oh,” Alice said simply. 

Mom just looked at me and gave me a 
proud, understanding smile. 





“There’s Always Something!” 
From page 11 


“Go on,” said Beth. “You can’t stop there. 
What happened next?” 

“I don’t like to tell you what happened 
next,” said Aunt Sally. “You see, little 
brother never got better. One day there was 
a special service down at the church, and 


they laid little brother to rest out under the 
trees in the cemetery. There were lots of 
flowers, but little brother didn’t see any of 
them. Peter cried a lot and said how sorry 
he was, but it didn’t bring little brother 
back. 

“In the years that followed, whenever 
Peter was lonely, he would say, ‘I wish I 
hadn't been so selfish that one day. Little 
brother would mean more to me now than 
all the presidents in the world.’ But that 
didn’t bring little brother back, either.” 

The kitchen was strangely silent when 
aunty stopped talking. Beth was thinking 
some long, long thoughts. Suppose Peter’s 
little brother had been her own little brother, 
Bruce. Only a few minutes ago she had 
ordered him out of the room so he wouldn’t 
scatter mud on the floor. What if 

Her thoughts were interrupted. Bruce 
was at the door. 

“I cleaned all the mud off,” he was saying 
sweetly. “Can I come in now?” 

Instantly Beth ran over and held him in 
her arms. “Of course you can,” she said. 
“And I’m not going to get cross about mud, 
or anything else, any more. And I won't 
grumble about the picnic, either. Oh dear, 
suppose I had gone, and you had got your 
feet wet!” . 

She gave little brother an extra-tight 
squeeze—and he planted a big, fat, sticky 
kiss right in the middle of her cheek. 








Answer to Sammie's Problem 
From page 16 


The farmer sold 60 bushels (34 oats and 26 corn). He 
made 35 cents extra for each bushel of oats, or 34 times 
35, which is $11.90. Take away this extra amount from 
the $62.90, and it leaves $51. This is how much the farmer 
would have had if he had sold all the 60 bushels at the 
ordinary price. Divide 60 into $51.00 and the answer is $.85 
This is the ordinary price, which is the price of the corn. 
The oats sold for 35 cents extra, or $1.20 a bushel. An- 
swers: corn, $.85; oats, $1.20. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth's Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $2.50 


GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.50 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
. and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God’s care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $2.50 


WASHINGTON 12. D.C. 


PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $2.50 


CHILDREN OF 
THE KING 


By CORA PENDLETON 


This book is filled to the brim 
with surprises—red ants in a 
stolen pumpkin pie—an eye is 
lost because of carelessness 
with a bullet—two frightened 
children kill a_ rattlesnake. 
These are “tell it again” 
stories. 


Price, $2.00 


a———— ORDER BLANK————| 


mee Book and Bible House 
Please send books as checked 
Enclosed for books .... $-__. 
Insurance, postage, sales ‘ 

tax 





Total enclosed —._. $___.__ 








Zone_.__.. 





To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 5c first book 
—5c each additional book. 
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BEN ABA, The Camel, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1959 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

















1. The camel was one of the earliest animals to be 
domesticated. It probably followed the sheep, the 
cow, and the donkey. 2. At present there are appar- 
ently no wild camels, although in 1880 some were 
discovered around Lake Lob in southern Russia. All 


4. Job and Abraham owned large numbers of camels. 
It must have been quite a favor Rebekah offered 
when she watered Eliezer’s ten camels. They can 
each drink half a barrel of water. 5. Here we see a 
camel caravan in Syria crossing the desert with a load 





7. The camels plod steadily on, to the rhythm of the 
songs, and the bells tinkle in the darkening desert. 
8. At last the water hole is reached, and the beasts 
kneel to have their burdens taken off. 9. They drink, 
and the driver places a tablecloth in the form of a 
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are now believed to be dead. 3. The camels are closely 
related to the llamas, alpacas, guanacos, and vicuna 
of South America and also to the many fossil species 
that have been found in America, which was evi- 
dently good country for camels before the Flood. 








of dates from an oasis. 6. It is evening, the camels are 
weary, and the drivers are singing to their beasts: 
“Dear unto me as the sight of mine eyes, art thou, 
O my camel! Precious to me as the health of my life, 
art thou, O my camel.” And so on and on they sing. 


round sheet of leather on the sand. In the center of 
this he pours out some feed, and his three or four 
animals eat with their usual dignity. A good camel 
driver takes very good care of his animals and carries 
grain for them on long trips to keep them healthy. 








